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ON THE "HEATH-BEER" OF THE ANCIENT SCANDINAVIANS. 



The zealous pursuit of Archaeology in the primeval seats of the Scandinavian and the Celt — unpro- 
ductive, as it is, of beneficial result, and singularly contrasting with those sciences which, gravid 
with utility and beauty, betoken at every step an advance in the subjugation of nature — presents 
one of the strangest characteristics of our era. Whether the studious devotion of many learned 
scholars to this subject is to be considered one of the unaccountable nugce eruditorum, or that it 
has received impulse from the exhumed revelations of eastern cities, the seats of a primitive 
civilization, unchronicled in its domestic and social aspects, I linger not to determine; but 
shall only observe, that if the antiquarian enthusiasm, now so emulous of discovery, had existed 
in the same degree even three or four generations since, we should now possess vastly more copious 
materials for illustrating the lives and customs of our remote progenitors, in manuscripts, tradi- 
tionary poems, edificial remains, implements, ornaments, and other reliques, now impaired or 
wholly lost under the destructive agencies of Man and Time. 

Independently, however, of the utilitarian principle, there certainly is an exciting pleasure in 
rummaging old books, ventilating buried traditions, and groping, as it were, among the debris of 
the past, for the purpose of constructing, from sparse and worn foot-prints, the full figure and pro- 
portions of a state of society that existed ere history was. To conjecture (for instance), from dim 
intimations overlaid with the profuse imagery of fable, the habits, weapons, and costume of those 
men of strength who precipitated themselves, like boreal storms, sudden and frequent, upon the 
regions of southern races, — what cyclopean structures they built to secure their ascendancy, or 
symbolise their creed, — what beverage they drank to intensify their valour, — in what songs their bards 
proclaimed their achievements of mingled chivalry and ferocity, — how, in short, fared and fought 
the giant men, who with giant hounds hunted the wide-antlered monster through the solitary glens 
and long vistas of Ireland's primeval forests. 

The special branch of the habits of the ancient Northmen in Ireland, selected for this article, 
is the description of an inebriating liquor used by them, and designated, in Irish, Bmr-Lochhnnaeh ; * 
and the reader will indulgently excuse a certain discursiveness of treatment into which the writer 
has been unavoidably enticed, in discussing the composition of thiB ancient liquor. 

» Beoir, identical in sound with bior, a spring. This Through the Hebrew, Arabic, and Turkish, Irish, Ar- 

is probably one of those universally distributed words, moric, and Bunic, I hare traced this primitive word, the 

originating from imitation of the utterances of nature. same in sound, signifying a spring; and the curious 

The bubbling of the water gives forth the identical labial student may easily enlarge the catalogue, 

syllable; and the same phenomenon in the fermenting Lochlonnach, from lock, the sea, and loan, strong j an 

liquor may have suggested to the aboriginal Celt the epithet applied by the Irish to the piratical Northmen, 
application of the term, whioh also explains its etymon. 

vol. vn. 2 b 
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There have been two characteristic periods of the northern raids upon Ireland. First, the 
Ossianic, or semi-fabulous era, unmarked by historic termini ; when the renowned Fenian hero, 
the Fingal b of Hacpherson, after establishing his dominion in the Scottish highlands, invaded 
Ireland at the head of a fierce and numerous band of adventurers. These landed on the northern 
coast, where the basaltic pillars of Antrim attest the tradition of their irruption under the epithet 
of the "Giant's Causeway," or, more correctly following the Irish etymology, the "Causeway of the 
Pirates," Ohchan na Foghmoraieh, the latter word being derived tvomfogha, an assault, and muir, the 
sea — " Gigantes et Pirati," as Giraldus Cambrensis termed the Northmen in a subsequent age. The 
Fenians were not an Irish militia, as some writers affirm, but a foreign self-constituted military class, 
probably of the Finni, one of the Allophyllian tribes of the Baltic shores enumerated by Tacitus. 
These set up, or deposed, the native Toparchs at their will, and wielded over the peaceful popula- 
tion an iron rule that could only be broken by the utter extermination of the alien soldiery, as in 
the instances of the Mamelukes and Janissaries of modern times. Tho Fenians have left no enduring 
memorials of their immigration, except perhaps the Duns and Kaths, and the massive foundations 
of a few rude cyclopean enclosures still traceable in some of our islands and remoter coasts : for 
the hyperbolic descriptions in the Ossianic epics, indistinct as the cloudy forms of their deceased 
warriors, and so curiously mingled with the dawning beams of Christianity, convey no clear or 
authentic information concerning the religious observances and social polity of the Fenian race. 
The monolith, with its kindred altars and circles, too ponderous even for the revolutions of millen- 
iums to roll away, probably exhibited in their time, as now, the symbols of an earlier civilization, 
patriarchal in its social conditions, and oriental in its type. Indeed, even Christianity itself, for a 
thousand years after its implantation, displayed in rites and festivals the character of an eastern 
derivation. 

After the total destruction of the Fenian cohorts at the sanguinary battle of Gabhra in the 
reign of Cairbre, monarch of all Ireland, some time in tho third century, there appears to have been 
an interval of about four hundred years of comparative freedom from piratical aggression, until the 
Vikingr commenced their expeditions in the eighth century. This second period, strictly within 
the domain of authentic history, continued for three hundred years, until the decisive conflict of 
Clontarf, where Brian, monarch of all Ireland, finally overthrew the Scandinavian usurpations a.d. 

b The ancient Irish gave the name of the inrading kings to the embodiment of the Fenians as a permanent 

sept (with a singular termination) to their leader, whom militia. 

they designated Fimghcd, from Fianna-ghaill, i e, the • Saxon, Vig-kyngr—\.<! — Kings of war, in the sense of 

Fenian Strangers. The Mae was interposed, in a com- warfare being their peculiar kingdom, in which they 

paratively modern age, in the Irish name Fioa-MacCml; bore undisputed preeminence. Many of the castles of 

and the epithet Fianna-Eirean was not applied, until after ages were built, according to tradition, on the sites 

aljen control was confirmed by the assent of the Irish of their strongholds upon the Irish coast. 
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1014. The Vikingr were generally the junior branches of Danish, or Norwegian regal families 
who, being excluded by law from landed inheritance, and by their inordinate pride from the pursuits 
of agriculture and trade, committed their fortunes to the uncertain sea in skiffs slight and scantily 
provisioned, "Might is right" being ever the motto of their barbarous chivalry. Wherever shel- 
tered haven or deep estuary invited, there they entered, famished and desperate; and the unexpected 
onslaught usually rendered victory over the terrified inhabitants as easy as it was sanguinary. The 
deeply-indented coasts of Ireland presented many such inlets to these buccaneers, " hardy, stalworth 
men, given to preying and burning of town and country," as Saxo Grammaticus termed them.' 1 
But their irruptions were not all mere plundering expeditions ; for in process of time settlements 
were made in desirable localities where safe ports offered, such as Dublin, Waterford, and 
Limerick ; and these constituted centres of protection for subsequent descents. The superiority of 
Ireland both in climate and productiveness to more northern regions doubtless constituted the chief 
attraction; for it was not then, as in later ages Giraldus derisively describes it, "Wintry, uneven, 
mountainous, soft, marshy, woody, windy, and so boggy that you may see standing waters upon 
the very mountains." The constructive probability is, that the literary excellence, so quickly 
developed after the introduction of Christianity, found a congenial soil in minds previously cultured, 
and that the arts and amenities of life had attained comparative prosperity before that period ; but 
of that prosperity the essential condition was peace, which was utterly destroyed by the frequency 
of these alien agressions, and the civil dissensions that followed in their wake. 

Though by modern historians these northern adventurers are called Danes, in the earlier native 
records a distinction is made between the Danes and Norwegians, who, though usually united, 
sometimes turned their arms against each other; and thus, weakened by dissensions, were subju- 
gated, or expelled for a time, but only again to return in overwhelming numbers. We can trace 
the two distinctive tribes in the names of some of their principal settlements, for example, Frugal 
(a Norwegian settlement) and Baldoyle (a Danish settlement), both on the Dublin coast, signifying 
respectively, Fionn-ghaiU," i.e. " the fair-haired strangers," or Norwegians, — and Baile dubh-ghaill, 
"town of the dark-haired strangers," or Danes. Another expressive epithet by which these ocean 
rovers are designated is JLochhnnach, a composite word, quite as expressive as the daXatfowgoV&ie' 
of the polyphonic Greek. Truly and happily does the learned -Usher testify—- 

" Est quidem lingua Hibernica, 
Et elegans, cumprimis et opulenta." 8 

d Quoted in Hanmer's Chronicle, p. 48. Testament, by Robert Keane, lately issued from Bagster's 

* After the 13th century, when England established a Biblical Press, presents probably the most correct 

military colony in Ireland, thereby excluding all other sample of the language that |has appeared in recent 

invaders, the -word OaUl -was exclusively applied to times, both in its purity of idiom and capacity of 

Englishmen. expression. The typography also is beautifully clear, 

r Herodotus. V. 83. and the price, two shillings, brings the book within the 

s The Irish version, in Monster dialect, of the New reach of all. 
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The invaders used an inebriating liquor, the mode of manufacturing which was studiously 
concealed from the natives. Thus goes the legend, as narrated to me by a peasant on the lands of 
Rughelmore h in Kerry, where I observed the remains of one of the Danish brewing-vats in May, 
1847. The secret ultimately rested, after the decisive battle of Clontarf, with three surviving Danes, 
a father and two sons. The father, being threatened with torture to compel him to divulge, replied 
that his sons would kill him if he did so ; that obstacle was effectually removed by the execution 
of his sons, and then the father exclaimed — "Now my purpose is accomplished; youth might have 
yielded to the fear of death, and played the traitor, but age has no such terror," and so heroically 
suffered death; the secret of making the heath-beer 1 perishing with him. I suggested to my 
informant, that the epithet lochlonnaeh should rather be Mghenach, from luighe, a cauldron, in which 
vessel the liquor was prepared, and that no allusion to the Danes was intended ; but he assured 
me that he was nearly one hundred years old, and had heard from his grandfather, who had also 
lived to a great age, the same explanation of the term which he communicated to me. Here then 
was a traditionary medium of some authority as to length of time. There are frequently observed 
on the heathy mountains and moors in Ireland Bmall receptacles of brown sandstone, broken about 
the size of macadamised pavement, and always partially calcined. This stone possesses the property 
of retaining heat for a oonsidorable time. These receptacles are called by the peasantry fualacMa na 
Feins, (from the verb, fwlaeht, to boil) that is, "the cooking-hearths of the Fenians." The ancient 
inhabitants probably prepared their meat, like the primitive tribes of some countries, as described 
by modern travellers, by covering it with heated stones in pits ; and a similar rude process may have 
been used in the preparation of fermented liquors. My informant explained that these were the brew- 
ing-vats, on which the Dane placed his cauldron with the heath in steep for the fermenting process, 
after which it was bruised with the querns 1 so frequently found beneath the surface of the soil in 
Ireland and Scotland. Then a certain bitter herb was mixed with the wort ; this herb, called by 
my informant minarthagh, is the Bennet (Geum urbanum), "the root of which," as the old 
translator of Pliny quaintly describes, "hath a good scent, and discusses all manner of crudities 
by reason of its pleasant savour." Blackburne, in his Medicinal Herbal, quoting the Iramactions 
of the Swedish Academy, states that a bunch of the herb Bennet, dried in a bag, and hung 
in a cask of beer, will prevent it from turning sour. It is probable, however, that other plants, 
possessing similar properties, were used in brewing both the heath and the cereal liquor ; for 

h In the detached Southern districts, then named thin potation, and as little dangerous to the head, as 

" the East Tractions," now transferred to Cork County salubrious to the stomach, 

by the Ordnance Survey. i E. C. in the January number of this Journal, p. 38, 

i There is a liquor now manufactured under the name affirms, that these querns are found, by experiment, to 
of heath-beer, which does not howeYer unriddle the be incapable of bruising the hard grain : the same in- 
ancient Danish Sphynx ; for it is an insipid and extremely capacity would apply to the raw or unsteeped heath. 
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instance, the common tormentil (neil-uchta), a powerful bitter and aBtringent, k and used now in 
Lapland, as it formerly was in Ireland, in the process of tanning. Ion Isaac Pontanus, in Mb 
Dania Dtscriptio Chorographica, describing the "potus cerealis, quam Bieram vulgo, latine 
Cerevisiam, vocamus," affirms that the bitter ingredient in Denmark was the Xupulus salictorius, a 
wild hop, commonly found in osieries or willow-grounds. The cultivated hop was not used until 
the eleventh century, and not planted in England before the sixteenth century. Professor "Worsaae, 
of Copenhagen, informs me that his countrymen in former times mingled an infusion of the Ledum 
palustrc (marsh Cistus) as the bitter ingredient with their beer ; but in Ireland this could not have 
been the custom, that plant being of singular rarity. Some of the Finnish tribes used the Ledum 
as a substitute for tea, hence called finne-the. The learned professor also states, that sometimes the 
bitter ingredient was Myrica (Danish, port!), hence the liquor was termed Pcrt-Bl; but I venture 
respectfully to suggest, that this plant wass not used in the manufacture, but introduced subsequently, 
in order to give the liquor an aromatic flavour, and that the Pors-dl was ale spiced with Myrica, 
our bog-myrtle, one of those peculiar aromatic plants that exhale their aroma from the haves, 
especially by night, or on dark days. An infusion in water is sometimes made of this plant with 
milk and sugar, but, if not drunk immediately, the aroma will become disagreeably strong ; a branch 
of it shaken for a few seconds in the sourest bog- water will make it quite palatable. 

The allusions in ancient Greek and Latin writers to liquors manufactured from grain are 
numerous, and a few may be here adduced, as bearing on our subject. — 

Aristotle (Be Ebrietate) alludes to an intoxicating liquor made from barley, which .iEschylus 
terms "Barley- wine". Herodotus (L. 2 sect. 77), Diodorus Siculus (L. 4 c. 1), also Pliny, 
(L. xiv. c. 22), testify, that the Egyptians used liquors made from barley, which they called Zythtum, 
and Cwrmi, and affirmed, that their progenitors had been instructed in the manufacture by Osiris, 
the Egyptian Bacchus. Pliny describes the peculiar excellence of this liquor in his own fanoiful way : 
— "Lactis potus ossa alit, frugum nervoi, aquss carnes." (L. xxiii. c. 22.) The bitter ingredient of 
the Egyptian liquor was the Lupin, " madido sociata Lupino." (Columella, x. 116.) Suidas terms it, 
as used both north and south of the Mediterranean, " wine made from barley." Again, to come from 
southern climes to the north and west, Cassar declares (Do Bell. Gall.) that the Britons preferred 
wine of grain to that of the grape. Tacitus makes a similar statement respecting the Allophyllian 
tribes. Priscus, at a later period, narrating the adventures of the embassy sent to Attila by the 
Emperor Theodosius, mentions (Pabricius, Bib. Grsec. torn, vi.) that the Hungarians used a liquor 
called Camus, made from barley. Dfoscorides, writing in the first century (L. 2. o. 110), describes 
this liquor to be the favourite beverage of the northern nations; and says, that it was usually called 
Curmi, a word nearly identioal both with the ancient Egyptian, the Hungarian, and the Welsh term 
for liquor made from grain. Paulus Orosius, and after him, Isidorus, derive Celia, the Latin name 

k Hence used by the peasantry as a very successful cure for dysentery. 
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for this liquor, from ealefaeio, in allusion to the heat evolved in the process of fermentation; but 
this etymon the Danish author, Ion Isaac Pontanus, in a long subsequent age, flatly denies, with 
an amusing gravity claiming for his national beverage an origin long anterior to the regal language 
of Eome, and asserting that the Latin term is itself formed from oel, or ol, that "gratissimus potus" 
of the Dane. \_Chorographica Banice Dcscriptio.'] 

It would be a curious and not uninteresting inquiry, to examine from the few and scattered 
intimations of history and tradition whether there were not two kinds of inebriating drink ex- 
tracted from grain in remote ages — one by partial fermentation, containing some bitter preservative 
ingredient — the other amore or less pure alcoholic extract, by distillation. Diodorus Siculus(L.iv.c. 1) 
as before quoted, with other ancient writers, in allusion to the two liquors manufactured from grain 
by the Egyptians, states that the Zijtlmm was stronger than the Curmi: and the literature* of the 
Eastern empire presents to my memory at least one passage illustrative of this view, which I venture 
to adduce, while suggesting to antiquarians a more extended exploration of this curious subject. 

The accomplished apostate, Julian, has bequeathed to literature two epigrams, his only aspira- 
tions in the poetic vein, which, though termed by the flattering biographer "non invenusta," 
assuredly do not entitle him to a niche in the Valhalla of royal poets. [Juliani Opera, Paris, 1588.] 
One of these epigrams consists of an eulogium on " cereal wine" so enthusiastic as to countenance 
doubts of that emperor's character for temperance. In compliment to the liquor which inspired his 
muse, he proposes to alter the cognomen of Bacchus, Bromios, (bremo, to rave like a bacchanal) 
to Bromos, (oats) ; and to encircle the brows of the jolly god with wreaths of corn, instead of the 
vine: and, in comparing the attributes of Bacchus under either aspect, he contrasts the nectarine 
flavour of the Grape with the " goat-like" relish of the Corn-wine. Now, any one, who has ever 
tasted that liquor of which we find mention in Irish annals several hundred years after the time of 
Julian, under the name Uisge-leatha, (usquebagh — literally, life-water) cannot fail to recognize in 
this peculiar goat-like savour the veritable potsheen, with a dram of which the Emperor doubtless 
settled his stomach, after a surfeit of the crass and sugared Byzantian wine, at some festal revel with 
his courtiers and generals. Ancient writers, indeed, describe the drink made from wheat as posses- 
sing a rougher flavour than that extracted from other grain; but such distinction is quite inapplica- 
ble in this instance, the grain aUuded to being oats flromotj. And, to come down to later ages, 
it is not credible that the sluggish beer, of which Henricus Abrincensis oddly enough, writes : — 

" Nil spissius ilia 
Dum bibitur; nil clarius est, dum mingitur: 
Unde constat, quod multas faeces in ventre relinquit," 
is the same description of inebriating drink that inflamed the drooping courage of the Mumantians, 
when prostrated by famine and despair; or filled the fierce followers of Odin with delirious joy, in, 
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anticipation of an immortal Symposium, 

"Where, from the flowing bowl ' 
Deep drinks the warrior's soul." 
Numantia, an unwalled city, resisted the Roman Legions under Scipio during a siege of four- 
teen years, at the close of which [B. C. 133] the remnant of four thousand warriors fired the city, 
and then slew their families and themselves, leaving not even one captive to grace the triumph of 
the conqueror; their ardour under these trying circumstances being sustained by the Corn-spirit, 
or Celia. "Hac igitur potione post longam famam recalescentes, bello sese obtulerunt. Atrox diu 
certamen" &c. [Paulus Orosius Hispanus. c. vii.] And we know, that instances are not uncommon 
in the history of all nations, from the siege of Numantia to that of Sebastopol, of soldiers being 
inspirited for battle by copious draughts of alcoholic liquor. Again, Ion Isaac Pontanus™ [Choro- 
graphica Danias Descriptio] says of the Danes: — "Destinata morte in prajlium ruerent, quumse prius 
epulis, quasi inferiis, implevissent, carnis semicrudse et celiae." Curious notices of their mad pranks 
under the influence of this liquor will be found in The Chronicle of the Monastery of Abingdon, 
lately published under direction of the English Master of tho Rolls. " Rabies Danorum debac- 
chantium," — "Bovina ferocitas," — "Detestabilis aviditas," — and other similar expressions, denote 
the fears and sufferings of the terrified monks, under the infliction of the drunken ferocity of these 
buccaneers. And this addiction to drunkenness frequently led to tho destruction of the fierce 
Northerns themselves. Buchanan relates, that when Sweno, brother of Canute, besieged Perth, 
Duncan sent them a present of an inebriating drink, mixed with the juice of the sleepy night- 
shade ("cerevisiam solatro" amentiali miscent," — Hector Boethius). Banquo then admitted Macbeth 
into the city ; and, while the Danes lay defenceless and stupified by the liquor, the Scots, sallying 
forth, slaughtered all indiscriminately, Sweno alone escaping with a few attendants. 

i All nations of ola appear to have used a large vessel tions, and bequeathed by the latter, a? a free library to 

as a common receptacle for liquor at their feasts. The the citizens of Dublin, Is deposited in an especially 

Greek, j&ato- was the prototype of the punch-bowl ; and suitable buildingon the grounds of St. Patrick's cathedral; 

there is a certain archaic grace.as well as plenary satisfac- for, although no fires are kept, the very air sppears to 

tion, in the brimmingold-fashioned vase, the kraterbathu- possess a preservative quality, scarcely a leaf exhibiting 

Mpoa of our grandsires. even a nibble of decay; and, should the contemplated 

m See also Olaus Wormuis Antiquitates Damcce. attempt be made of removal to the new building of the 

Edn. 1651. folio p. 147. 1 refer to the edition in Marsh's Royal Dublin Society in Merriou Square, one would 

Library, which is very rich not only in Classic, and almost expect the very books to burst their bindings, 

Patristic, but also in Scandinavian literature. This and with Marsh's Institutiones Logiae at their head, 

collection contains two ancient manuscript Irish diction- repel by some mystic force, should dialectics fail, those 

aries (Walsh's and Plunket's), in excellent; preservation, audacious Vandals, who would so rashly expel them 

and so copious, that they may be termed the treasury of from their ancient seats beneath the shadow of the 

modern Lexicographers. venerable Minster. 

This curious and select library, containing both » Quere Solano? 
Bishop Stillingfleet's and Archbishop Marsh's oollec- 
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In conclusion, it is submitted, that the passages here quoted ought not tb be. considered examples 
of a mere " curiam felmtas," but as furnishing prima facie evidence, that the nations of antiquity- 
manufactured from the cereals both an alcoholic extraot, and a partially fermented and bittered 
liquor. The vast productiveness of those African and Asiatic countries bordering the Mediterranean, 
inadequately paralleled even by the alluvial soils and forest clearings of the New "World, supplied 
much more than was required (except in famines or under extravagant mismanagement in great 
cities) for bread consumption in the palmiest days of Roman power; consequently a consider- 
able portion of the cereal crops was available for the manufacture of inebriating drinks, which 
were poured forth with such reckless waste in the classic symposia, as well as in the festal revels of 
the northern tribes. Thus, Diodorus relates, that the millet frequently attained the height of twelve 
feet with proportionate weight of ear ; and Pliny mentions, that the Roman Procurator in Byza- 
cium sent to his imperial master, as one of many samples of the fertility of that province, a ' 'fasciculus' ' 
of nearly four hundred stalks, the produce of a single grain." The ordinary measure of productive- 
ness in those regions was then fully ten times that of the soil of Sicily, the granary of the earlier 
Empier. It is probable, indeed, that, in countries less favoured by nature, grain was not produced 
in such abundance as to allow of its manufacture into inebriating liquors; and that therefore other 
vegetable productions were sought for that purpose, as heath by the Northmen in Ireland, after they 
had exhausted the cereal products of that country in the manufacture of their lusty tipple, the 
Beoir Zochlmnach. JOHN LOCKE. 

Eathmines, Dublin, July 11th, 1859. 

• "Misit ex loco DivoAugusto Procurator ejusexuno tropical regions the desert and the forest, in colder climes 

grano (vix credibile dictu) eccc, paucis minus, germina, the marsh and the moor, overrun the once fertile fields. 

Extant quae de ea re epistolae. Misit et Neroni similiter, I have occasionally found, in laying out drains in remote 

ccclx." [Pliny. Nat. Hist. 1. xviii. o. 10]. And this unproductive districts of Ireland, traces of tilth beneath 

extraordinary produce was the result of a mode of several feet of peaty soil. — The primitive inhabitants of 

cultivation, absurdly inexpert, and quite as "vix credible Ireland subsisted not so much on corn as on other 

dictu," — the ploughs being drawn "viliasino etanu"(see productions of the earth, especially parsnips, and on the 

L. xvii. c, 6). Byzacium included the modern Tunisian milk and flesh of the numerous herds of deer and large 

territory, now in great part barren. It is curious to wide-horned cattle. Thus the testimony of the past, 

observe, how invariably, when human industry is bus- and experience of the present time, alike attest the 

pended, wild nature resumes her predominance ; and in aptitude of our soil for green crops and cattle. 



